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PREFACE 


December 14, 1945, marked the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 

deed of gift by Andrew Carnegie to his Trustees establishing the 
Carnegie Peace Fund. Since 1910 the Carnegie Endowment for | Fron 
International Peace has carried on a program of work in all parts | Pres 
of the world toward educating public opinion as to the necessity) 7 
for international understanding and international cooperation im | (ory 
order to promote peace and prosperity. As the anniversary ap- ad 
proached, many of the world’s leading statesmen and leaders of ) pa4,, 
opinion responded to invitations to send statements of their views | 4:1, 
as to what the Endowment has accomplished and what it should 

now attempt to accomplish. Their messages are included in this confi 
issue of International Conciliation, together with a brief review of | Wi 
developments and activities during thirty-five years, concluding) 14, 
with the announcement of the recently constituted Carnegie En-} 5. 
dowment Committee on Atomic Energy. There follows a list of |. 

the members of this committee and the positions which they hold. 

An address by the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, which was de} From 
livered at the Town Hall in Oxford in October, 1945, adds a nota-| Form 
ble discussion of the relationship of the United Nations to the} | ,, 
problem of atomic bomb control. ie of 
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| MESSAGES RECEIVED ON THE OCCASION OF THE © 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CARNEGIE 
| ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Tue Unrrep STATEs 


— 
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From Harry S. Truman 
yarts | President of the United States 


‘sity } The people of the United States, who are now wholeheartedly 
1 M1 \ committed to international cooperation for the building of a better 
4P- | and more peaceful world, owe a debt of gratitude to the Carnegie 
7 of ) Endowment for International Peace. For thirty-five years, even 
‘ws | while the two greatest wars of history were raging, your organiza- 
ould | ‘tion has patiently studied the underlying causes of international 
this | conflict and recommended means for their removal. 
7 of We can be proud that it was an American who established this 
ding ) endowment for peace. We must all, with unflagging efforts, carry 
En-| forward the high purpose for which the Endowment stands. 


; de- | From the Hon. Cordell Hull 
1ota- | Former Secretary of State 


I am very grateful to you for bringing to my attention the fact 
that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is approach- 
er | ing the completion of the thirty-fifth year of its educational efforts 
all over the world in behalf of international peace. I know of no 
agency which has done so much in this great field, and of no 
cause more worthy of the utmost support. 

There is today a more imperative need than ever for public 
education in behalf of enduring peace. It is a challenging task to 
which, I am certain, the Endowment will bring redoubled efforts 
in the years to come. 

In this connection, I wish to pay particular tribute to your 
untiring and fruitful leadership for peace both within and outside 
the Endowment. 
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From the Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Bros 
United States Delegate to the United Nations Aml 
Preparatory Commission and Former Secretary of State 


On the occasion of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Carnegie { men; 
Endowment for International Peace, I should like to pay tribute Sere 
to the Endowment for its vision and the effectiveness of its work} | | 
in preserving and nourishing faith in an international organization | sear, 
for peace and security. inter 

I know that, in keeping with the ideals of its founder, the | that 
Carnegie Endowment will in the years ahead do its utmost to equi 
support the United Nations in fulfilling its noble promise to the Fg = do 


world. in 19 
wrou; 

British COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS | Th 

The United Kingdom 7 Pe 

From the Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee | From 
Prime Minister Form 


I take great pleasure in sending you this message on the oc-|_ Th: 
casion of the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the Carnegie Endow-| the C 
ment for International Peace. The Endowment has done very} its thi 
useful work by encouraging and supporting study and research, all co 
and by spreading a knowledge and appreciation of the problems} tender 
of international peace. This great corps of knowledge has become| im the 
of great importance at this time. Moreover, many of those mea 
now taking part in the establishing of the United Nations organ- 
ization have been helped by the Endowment to pursue studies 
which now provide a firm foundation of knowledge on which they | From 
can base their endeavors. In the future the fields of international | Prime 
cooperation will be so wide that the claims on your Endowment} Th, 
may well be even greater than before, and your responsibility t0} firnre 
use these resources in the best way will be heavy. 1 am sure that} Badoy 
it will be discharged in the same spirit and with the same success} ggcicea, 
as before. of soc 
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From His Excellency The Earl of Halifax 
Ambassador at Washington 


I would like to send my good wishes to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace on the occasion of its thirty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

I have long admired its achievements, both in the field of re- 
search and in that of educating public opinion on the need for 
international cooperation and understanding; and I am convinced 
that if today the minds of thinking men and women are better 
equipped for grappling with the problem of war and peace, much 
is due to the work of the Endowment. This work was necessary 
in 1910, and is doubly necessary today, after two great wars have 
wrought such havoc and suffering on the world. 

The Endowment, therefore, abundantly merits the support of 
all people of good will in every land. 


From the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden 
Former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Thank you for your letter. I am much interested to hear that 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is approaching 
its thirty-fifth anniversary. I would like to congratulate you and 
all concerned on the valuable service which the Endowment has 
rendered to the cause of Peace, and to wish you all good fortune 
in the continuance of that work in the years that lie ahead. 


Union of South Africa 


From the Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan Smuts 
Prime Minister 

Thank you for your invitation to me to make suggestions for 
future activities of the Carnegie Endowment. I would suggest that 
Endowment contracts be devoted to more special purposes. The 
assistance hitherto so generously given has been to a wide variety 
of social purposes. The world is moving into a new era when 
mankind will have to become more closely knit under aegis of the 
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World Charter. All available resources should be devoted to this | ver 
great purpose which is vital to the future peace and progress of | of 





the race. Funds should therefore be used to promote international f 
intercourse and understanding and building up the international ) frie 
community. Travel and education scholarships should be available | I tr 


for this purpose. Selected future political leaders should mix with | new 
those of other countries; dissemination of international ideals 
among intelligentsia should be promoted; journalists and press 
leaders should be encouraged to visit and study conditions in other | F 
countries; men of wide spiritual leadership and appeal should be | Se 
enabled to do missionary work on world-wide basis as Paul i” 
preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. The Endowment might in O 
this way become the mechanism spreading the new message for | Spec 


which mankind is waiting. in a 
The above will suggest the basic idea in my mind and its detailed | its 
application might perhaps deserve earnest consideration of the; facts 
Endowment which has already established such a high record of | all ¢ 
human service. Unit 
tiviti 

Dominion of Canada 

From the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King Butle 
the h 


Prime Minister 

I am glad to have the opportunity of joining with men and 
women of many lands in sending greetings to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace on its approaching anniversary. I hope} From 
the Endowment may continue through years to come the progres | Amb; 
sive and enlightened work for international cooperation and under- Is 
standing which for thirty-five years it has carried on with such} (Carn, 
distinction. its th 

In Canada we have had reason to be particularly grateful to Ik 
the Endowment for two projects. One, the series of studies on the} been 
relations between the United States and Canada. These studies} since 
are a monument to the resources of historical scholarship which questi 
for so long and so happily have been a common possession. The} emai 
other is the group of International Relations Clubs. In the unk} spect, 
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versities of Canada, these clubs have for many years been centers 
of serious study of international problems. 

At no time has the need for the promotion of international 
friendship been greater than today. In helping to meet this need, 
I trust the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace will find 
new and still greater opportunities for service to mankind. 


Commonwealth of Australia 


From the Rt. Hon. Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt 
Minister of State for External Affairs 


On the occasion of your thirty-fifth anniversary, I desire to pay 
special tribute to the work of your Endowment. It has maintained 
in a practical way the true spirit of international cooperation. In 
its most valuable publications, its policy has been to present the 
facts accurately so that a fair and just judgment can be formed on 
all disputed matters. I trust that with the establishment of the 
United Nations organization the Endowment’s functions and ac- 
tivities in the field of international cooperation will be maintained 
and strengthened. 

In conclusion I desire to pay special tribute to Nicholas Murray 
Butler for his leadership during the pioneer years and I express 
the hope for his continued association with this work. 


FRANCE 


From His Excellency Henri Bonnet 
Ambassador to the United States 


I am happy to join in the congratulations addressed to the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace on the occasion of 
its thirty-fifth anniversary. 

I know how useful the work of the Carnegie Endowment has 
been during these many years. More than ever today it is needed, 
since the development of an enlightened opinion on international 
questions is one of the most urgent needs of humanity. There 
remains a great educational task to be accomplished in that re- 
spect. To eliminate the lack of confidence which exists in inter- 
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national relations is urgently necessary if a successful attempt is 
to be made by the nations of the world to establish a new and 
strong system of international cooperation and to achieve greater 
unity. 

In the past I have had many opportunities to witness with what 
devotion and efficiency the leaders and staff of the Carnegie 
Endowment have contributed to that great task. I feel confident 
that their work will be increasingly helpful in the future and 
assure you that it will be highly appreciated in France as in the 
United States and other United Nations. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
From His Excellency Edvard Benes, President 


The establishment of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace which took place thirty-five years ago on the fourteenth of 
December, 1910, was an act of great cultural importance for our 
international life and development. It became the starting point 
of a wealth of literature and cultural effort in the service of peace 
and in the interests of international understanding. In Czecho- 
slovakia the work of the Endowment has always been followed 
with the greatest interest and understanding and also with gratitude 
for what the Endowment has done in contributing not only to 
spreading a knowledge of the policy and public life of Czecho- 
slovakia but also to understanding the policy and public life of 
other countries and in spreading the ideas and methods of the 
League of Nations and of peaceful contacts among the nations. The 
publications issued by the Endowment contain many documents 
showing how Czechoslovakia was always consistent in supporting 
the League of Nations, the principle of collective security and 
peaceful collaboration generally with neighbors and with the rest 
of the world and how Czechoslovakia put into effect what Andrew 
Carnegie strove for when he founded the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. These efforts continue in Czechoslovakia 
which after its defeat at Munich and after the seven dark years 
that followed once more stands forth in full moral strength with 
an unsmirched escutcheon and with the consciousness of a great 
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historical victory. But at the same time with a deep sense of its 
tasks and the duties it owes to democracy Czechoslovakia believes 
that in performing these duties and in solving these problems it 
will find a support in the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to which on its jubilee day it wishes every success. 


CHINA 


From His Excellency V. K. Wellington Koo 
Ambassador in London 


I wish to congratulate the Carnegie Endowment, of which you 
have been the distinguished President for so many years, on oc- 
casion of its thirty-fifth anniversary. During this period of its 
existence the Endowment has made a signal contribution in pro- 
motion of international understanding and inculcation of peace 
ideals among peoples of different nations. Upon inauguration of 
United Nations in nearest future the role the Endowment is going 
to play will be even greater, as United Nations organization is in 
urgent need of such instrumentalities as the Endowment for edu- 
cation of world public opinion and for peace. The surest guarantee 
of security and peace lies in universal realization of the oneness of 
the world and the community of interest of all freedom-loving 
countries. In this important field of work the Endowment has a 
yet greater part to play and I feel certain that with the experience 
and ability of its leaders it will distinguish itself in the future as 
in the past. 

My best wishes go out to you all for continued success of your 
valuable work. 


CuHILE 


From His Excellency Juan Antonio Rios M. [A Translation] 
President of the Republic 


Upon the occasion of the completion of one more year of the 
existence of the Carnegie Endowment, I am very happy to convey, 
through you, my sincere congratulations upon the magnificent 
humanitarian work which that institution, interpreting the senti- 
ments and wishes of its founder, has accomplished. 
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I believe that the Carnegie Endowment which, during a third 
of a century, has accomplished altruistic work, has contributed 
effectively toward the creation of the pacific spirit which is in 
the conscience of the peoples throughout the entire world and 
which is at the present time bearing its best fruit. Through the 
channels of education and of the perfecting of humanity, that 
institution has contributed toward the spiritual and intellectual 
betterment of our peoples, which constitutes the most durable 
basis upon which it will be possible to create an atmosphere favor- 
able to the development of a society and of ways of living which 
are worthy of the human being. 


Mexico 


From His Excellency Francisco Castillo Najera [A Translation] 
Secretary of Foreign Relations 


In response to your kind message, please accept and convey to | 


the other members of that eminent institution my heartfelt con- 
gratulations upon the anniversary which is now being celebrated. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has accom- 
plished a very worthy task, universally recognized, in the service 
of humanity. Through its publications, which have brought the 
pacific way of thinking to all nations, and through the effective 
support which it has offered to those who are endeavoring to 
promote harmony among the peoples of the world, that Endow- 
ment has made itself worthy of international respect and gratitude. 
It will undoubtedly be regarded in this same spirit and will be 
esteemed in all that it may accomplish upon the continuance of 
its work, profiting by the teachings of the war which has just 
ended, and contributing toward the definitive renunciation of war 
as an instrument of policy. 


CuBa 


From Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante 
Member of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


Thiry-five years are about to elapse since the date on which a 
large donation was made by the immortal philanthropist, Mr. 
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Andrew Carnegie, creator of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace that has in such a relatively short time accom- 
plished such a great and important labor. The letter that Mr. 
Carnegie addressed to the trustees on the fourteenth of December, 
1910, announcing the transfer of ten million dollars of five percent 
first mortgage bonds, expressed among others the following ideas: 
“The revenue of which is to be administered by you to hasten the 
abolition of international war, the foulest blot upon our civiliza- 
tion. Although we no longer eat our fellow men nor torture pris- 
oners, nor sack cities killing their inhabitants, we still kill each 
other in war like barbarians.” 

The Carnegie Endowment has been fortunate in having for its 
director a man as eminent in practical affairs as in those of science, 
Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who has among his accomplishments 
that of having made Columbia University one of the leading uni- 
versities of the world and of having spread throughout the universe 
the ideals of peace, mutual agreement and justice that were the 
dreams of Mr. Carnegie. This magnificent work could not be in 
better hands. 

Another that has contributed to this success in the realm of 
International Law and who should not be left unmentioned has 
been Mr. James Brown Scott, recently deceased, who always dedi- 
cated to those ideals of world happiness an untiring determination. 
And I do not wish to forget Mr. George A. Finch who travels 
the same road and obtains equal renown. Others could be men- 
tioned, but we have said enough by mentioning those that are the 
great generals of the army of peace that was Mr. Carnegie’s 
brain-child. 

The work of the Carnegie Endowment has been divided funda- 
mentally in three sections, one dealing with the cultural and edu- 
cational relations, another with international law and the third 
with economics and history. All of them have made outstanding 
contributions to the common cause and it can be stated that they 
have been responsible for longer periods of peace and less frequent 
epidemics of war. Let us hope they will eventually banish wars 
from the world. 

Perhaps the Carnegie Endowment could advance that noble pur- 
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pose by intensifying its work in Latin America. It seems un- 
questionably certain that the future of the world will be sooner or 
later in the hands of all America because history teaches us that 
civilization has marched and continues to march from east to west. 
It will be necessary to increase in America the general knowledge 
of the principles and ideals of international law. Just as the great 
classics in this science, Ayala, Bynkershoek, Gentili, Suarez, 
Pufendorf, Vattel, Vitoria and others, are known and read in many 
parts of the world due to their translation in the English language, 
which the Carnegie Endowment has had printed and distributed, 
new translations in Spanish would be of great value. And no less 
important would be the constitution in all Latin American repub- 
lics of centers, professorships, and organizations dedicated to the 
study and dissemination of knowledge of international law, with 
the same intensity that the Carnegie Endowment has shown in 
other regions. In this manner a day will come when international 
life will develop with as many means at its command for peace 
and justice as are now enjoyed in national life, and a day on which 
from every part of the globe tribute will be rendered to the un- 
paralleled work of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


CHURCHMEN 


From The Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


You have very considerately called to my attention the fact that 
this year the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace will 
commemorate the thirty-fifth anniversary of its foundation for the 
highly laudable purpose of achieving “the speedy abolition of 
international war between the so-called civilized nations.” 

When this organization came into being in 1910, the first World 
War had not precipitated itself on humanity but its rumblings were 
discerned by watchful men who feared that the bloody tornado 
would soon violently tear modern society from its moorings. 
Though the group found itself impotent to stay the warlike fury 
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which devastated men and nations, it fearlessly faced the colossal 
task of salvaging the remnants and it strove selflessly to rebuild 
Peace by analyzing for the peoples, the moral, economic, and social 
causes of international feuds. 

Within a generation another more titanic, another truly global 
hurricane, has swept across the earth, leaving in its wake ruins 
and rubble and the twisted remains of what men used to call 
modern progress. While men of all races and persuasions stand 
aghast at the total destruction which they have wrought, they 
realize now, more than ever, that we must learn to plan and 
implement Peace. 

For thirty-five years the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has labored for this blessed end. It has stressed especially 
the importance of International Law as a definite factor in its 
attainment. But International Law, if bereft of the sanction of 
Divine Justice based on God’s nature and law, must remain but 
an arbitrary agreement between statesmen to be rescinded accord- 
ing to whim and expediency. 

In felicitating the Endowment on its completion of thirty-five 
years of service to humanity, we express the prayerful hope that 
its members will not be daunted by the disappointments of the 
past nor by the terrifying problems of the future for the Prince of 
Peace speaking from the Mount, still heartens men of good will 
with His consecrated promise: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 


From The Right Reverend William T. Manning 
Bishop of New York 


It is impossible to estimate adequately the world-wide influence 
exercised by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
under the inspired leadership of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. We 
see today more clearly than ever the vital necessity of the work 
which this great organization has done and which it must still 
carry on. Today we see that International Peace is not only de- 
sirable but absolutely imperative. 
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From Dr. Israel Goldstein 
Rabbi of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, New York 
Former President of Synagogue Council of America 


Permit me to congratulate the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace upon its thirty-fifth anniversary. Your organiza- 
tion has been a beacon of international-mindedness, endeavoring 
to educate the American people to think of an interdependent 
comity of nations. 

In the period immediately before us, when there will be the 
growing danger of a tendency to relax the international coopera- 
tion which the war emergency generated, your organization will 
be needed more than ever. The story of the years before 1939 
has taught us a few needed lessons on how peace must be safe- 
guarded. May the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
keep those lessons ever before the American public. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 
TOWARD DEVELOPING 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


How tHe ENpowmMent Was Ser Up 


Andrew Carnegie wrote in a letter of December 14, 1910, 
creating The Carnegie Peace Fund, “The crime of war is inherent, 
since it decides not in favor of the right, but always of the strong. 
The nation is criminal that refuses arbitration and drives its ad- 
versary to a tribunal which knows nothing of righteous judgment.” 
In a later paragraph he continued, “The citizen who constitutes 
himself a judge in his own cause as against his fellow citizen, and 
presumes to attack him, is a lawbreaker and as such disgraced. So 
should a nation be held as disgraced which insists upon sitting in 
judgment in its own cause in case of an international dispute.” 
Further in regard to the use of his fund “to hasten the abolition 
of international war, the foulest blot upon our civilization,” he 
added that “lines of future action cannot be wisely laid down. 
Many may have to be tried, and having the fullest confidence in 
my Trustees I leave to them the widest discretion as to the meas- 
ures and policy they shall from time to time adopt, only premising 
that the one end they shall keep increasingly in view until it is 
attained, is the speedy abolition of international war between so- 
called civilized nations.” 

Generous as a gift by an individual for a public purpose, the 
capital fund provided the income on an amount in securities of ten 
million dollars which itself represented a fraction of the cost of a 
capital ship or a major fortification or an infinitesimal part of 
taxes for war. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace started its 
work in 1911 in a world where radio was not in use, motion pic- 
tures were still silent, and means for informing public opinion 
were largely limited to books, newspapers, and pamphlets, and 
to the platform and the pulpit. While a peace movement had 
assumed definite proportions since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it was in general looked upon as having little importance 
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and value to a country separated by tradition and two oceans 


from the continents to the east and the west. Peace was taken for ~ 
granted in the United States, although the improvement in com. 
munications and transportation in the past century had caused some 
to wonder if distance alone could for all times safeguard us. 

In 1910 the American press as a whole was indifferent to peace © 
meetings and discussions. In 1910 there was slight scientific know- 
ledge concerning the organization of peace and international rela- 
tions anywhere in the world. Historians, for the most part, had 


heralded the triumphs of war or had deplored the defeats which | 


their own countries had suffered; but the costs of war and its 
prevention were relatively little considered. ! 
During the first fifteen years, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace was headed by the late Elihu Root, former 
Secretary of State of the United States and former United States 
Senator from New York, who served as President of the Endow- 


ment. Three Divisions were set up for carrying on the work: a | 


Division of Intercourse and Education, with President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University as Director; a Division of 
International Law, with Dr. James Brown Scott, then the Endow- 
ment’s Secretary, as Director; and a Division of Economics and 
History, with Professor John Bates Clark as the first Director 
whose successor in 1923 was Professor James T. Shotwell. 

In 1925 Mr. Root was succeeded to the Presidency by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who in 1931 became a recipient of the 
Nobel Peace award. 

Following Dr. Scott’s retirement in July, 1940, Mr. George A. 
Finch became Secretary of the Endowment; and upon the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Philip C. Jessup of Columbia University, who had 
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served as Director of the Division of International Law from July 


1940 to March 1943, Mr. Finch became the Director of the | 


Division of International Law. 

The plan of work of each of the three Divisions was carefully 
set up, as well as the work later carried on through the European 
Center with headquarters at 173 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
Offices for the Division of Intercourse and Education and for the 
Division of Economics and History were established at 405 West 
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117th Street, New York, and for the Division of International 
Law at 700 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. where the adminis- 
trative office of the Secretary was set up. There one of the best 
libraries on international law in the world, containing over seventy 
thousand volumes, was assembled by Dr. Scott and his associates, 
where diplomats of all nations represented at the national Capital, 
and students of international law from all over the world, in- 
creasingly turned for consultation on important issues between the 
nations. 

The catalog of the Endowment’s own publications numbers 
some seven hundred titles which have been distributed to ap- 
proximately a thousand depositories in every country of the world, 
principally to government, educational, public, and research 
libraries. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 
International Conciliation, the periodical publication of the Division 


of Intercourse and Education, appearing monthly with the excep- 


tion of July and August, was founded by the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation in 1907. It was continued under 
this imprint until July, 1924, when the Association was dissolved 
and its activities taken over by the Endowment. Included in the 
International Conciliation series are articles and addresses on 
major international questions by leaders of opinion, proceedings 
of international conferences, and texts of official statements and 
treaties. Recognized as a reliable source of information for all who 
are interested in political science and international relations, it is 
printed in editions of twenty-two thousand, distributed largely to 
purchasers and subscribers. 


Woritp War I INTERVENES 


Scarcely had the program been outlined when the fury of World 
War I for a time limited and delayed all peace plans. The Peace 
Palace at The Hague, given by Mr. Carnegie to house the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, had been open only a year when the 
war clouds gathered over Europe. The Hague Peace Conferences 
were too recent and their results too little developed to prevent 
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the war. So, ten million lives were sacrificed, while the loss in 
money and property was equally staggering. 

With the engagement of the United States in the war, the Trus- 
tees voted on April 19, 1917, a resolution supporting the policy 
declared by the President of the United States. They also offered 
to the government the services of the Division of International Law, 

Finally came Armistice Day, on November 11, 1918, followed 
by the Treaty of Versailles and the launching of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s gallant plan for the establishment of a permanent League 
of Nations to maintain peace and promote reasonable settlements 
between States. Premier Clemenceau once said that “the making 
of a peace is more difficult than the making of a war.” With the 
Versailles Treaty signed, Europe, Asia, and Africa emerged from 
the struggle with maps remade and with the menace of further 
conflicts. The United States declined officially to take up its charter 
membership in the League with a permanent place in the Council. 

Reconstructive tasks in parts of the devastated areas in France, 
Belgium, and Yugoslavia were undertaken by the Endowment 
shortly after the war’s close, accrued income of the Carnegie Peace 
Fund being used for that purpose. A new library was built at 
Rheims to take the place of the one which fell during a bombard- 
ment. A similar gift was made in Belgium, to aid in the construc- 
tion of a modern building on the site of the wrecked library at 
Louvain. At Belgrade a new library was built and equipped for 
the University which had been damaged by bombardment. 

In 1920 the Carnegie Endowment published Ernest L. Bogart’s 
book, The Direct and Indirect Cost of the Great War. He showed 
that the direct money cost was $186,333,637,097, and the indirect 
cost, $151,612,542,560, a total of $337,946,179,657. These figures 
could not include the cost in human lives and vitality and welfare. 


Economic AND SociaL History or Woritp War I 


After the War, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace published in some two hundred volumes, prepared by experts 
of many nations, the Economic and Social History of the World War. 
The recording of the effects of war on civilized life was actually 
begun in 1911, when the newly created Division of Economics 
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and Elistory of the Carnegie Endowment held a conference of 
economists and publicists at Berne, Switzerland, under the leader- 
ship of Professor John Bates Clark, then director of the Division. 
This group outlined a plan of study which was rendered obsolete 
by the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Collection of material for the Economic and Social History of the 
World War was started during the war, but actual work of prepara- 
tion was not begun until after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
However, the plans had been outlined by Professor Shotwell 
several years earlier at the request of Professor Clark; and Pro- 
fessor Shotwell was made general editor. 


Tue Becinninc or A New Orper 


The League of Nations was beset with difficulties from the 
outset, in a world where national territories in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa had been rearranged. Almost at once it had to encounter 
difficulties and threats of war arising from dissatisfactions with 
the Versailles Treaty, and also to deal with gigantic economic prob- 
lems engendered by the “War to End Wars” which had left mone- 
tary and productive systems undermined. 

One of the major achievements of the period after World War I 
was the establishment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague in 1920. It was commonly called the World 
Court and was a direct outcome of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague which for a period of thirty-five years 
rendered unprecedented service in the settlement of conflicting 
claims brought before it. The original Trustees of the Endowment 
made the establishment of such a court a major item in the Endow- 
ment’s program, and Mr. Root, while President of the Endowment, 
served on the Advisory Committee of Jurists which drafted the 
Statute of the Court. Dr. Scott, the Director of the Division of 
International Law, acted as his adviser. The Trustees of The 
Carnegie Endowment recorded in resolutions commencing on 
April 19, 1917, and continuing on December 6, 1929, December 
8, 1930, December 14, 1931, and December 12, 1932, their ad- 
vocacy of an effective international judicial tribunal and of acces- 
sion by the United States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 
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For centuries men’s minds had worked at the idea of a world 
court to which nations might bring their differences for impartial _| 
settlement. As pointed out in publications of the Endowment, such 
a suggestion was made by a Frenchman, Pierre Dubois, in 1305. 
In 1623, another Frenchman, Emeric Crucé, published a book 
which gave it definition and direction. It remained for the states- 
men of the nineteenth century to give it practical consideration. 
David Dudley Field espoused the idea in his Outlines of an Inter- 
national Code, published in 1872. President McKinley in his in- 
augural address in 1897 stated that “the leading feature of American 
foreign policy throughout our entire national history had been our 
insistence on the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods 
rather than by force of arms.” Secretary of State Hay’s instruc- 
tions to the American delegation to the Hague Peace Conference 
of 1899 contained directions to secure the establishment of a 
permanent court of arbitration. 

In the opinion of authorities on International Law the results of 
the functioning of the World Court added measurably to the de- 
velopment of law and order during the period of its operation. 
Due to this influence, many States have completely renovated 
their obligations in special treaties to deal with disputes by an 
orderly process. They form a tangible evidence of a new aspiration 
of peace and good will on earth. 

A chief feature of the World Court has been a jurisdiction de- 
pending upon the consent of the parties before it, and most of the 
States voluntarily agreed to obligatory jurisdiction of cases in- 
volving treaty interpretation, international law, breaches of inter- 
national obligations, and consequent reparations. 


Tue Locarno TREATIES 


Adopted on October 16, 1925, the Locarno treaties constituted 
what was probably the most important peace agreement in western 
Europe after the Covenant of the League of Nations. Their negoti- 
ation followed the failure in 1924 of the Geneva Protocol for the 
prevention of war, which would have made refusal of arbitration 
or court decision the test of aggression. The Locarno treaties 
provided that Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy 
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collectively guaranteed the frontiers between Germany and Bel- 


| gium and Germany and France; that Germany and Belgium and 


Germany and France mutually undertook not to attack each other 
and to settle by peaceful means all questions of any kind which 
might arise between them. They also provided that in case one of 
those countries violated the treaties by attacking another, Great 
Britain and Italy would come to the aid of the attacked. 


Tue Pacr or Paris 


War was renounced as an instrument of national policy by 
fifteen nations, on August 27, 1928, under the Pact of Paris which 
was later adhered to by sixty-three nations. The pact, “abolishing 
the conception of war as a legitimate means of exercising pressure 
on another State in the pursuit of national policy, and removing 
all recourse to armed force for the solution of international disputes 
and conflicts,” set a significant milestone in the slow and halting 
course of progress toward the human hope for lasting peace. Con- 
cerning both the Locarno treaties and the Pact of Paris, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace rendered notable 
service in educating public opinion in the United States. The 
Endowment’s president, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and Dr. 
James T: Shotwell began a campaign late in April, 1927, to arouse 
American public opinion to the importance of the project sponsored 
then by Premier Briand of France and Secretary Kellogg of the 
Department of State. An informed public sentiment in support 
soon developed, and Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas introduced 
a resolution into the Senate calling for adherence of the United 
States to the Pact. By formal announcement of the President of 
the United States, the Pact was in operation by July 24, 1929. 


Tue Batkan Pact 


Nine wars in the Balkans in the past century had caused the 
entire world to regard southeastern Europe as a danger zone. 
Consequently, the signing of a Balkan Pact at Athens on February 
9, 1934, by Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia was hailed 
with acclaim by leaders ‘of international affairs and by those mem- 
bers of the public who understood its significance. Again under 
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direction and guidance of President Butler, the European Center . 


of the Endowment had for several years prior to the Balkan Pact 
taken an active part in drawing together statesmen and scholars 
of the six Balkan countries in unofficial meetings whenever there 
was sufficient economic solidarity and common interest to make 
such a conference advisable; and similar enterprises were con- 
tinued among the Balkan and Danubian States through the years 
from 1934 to 1939. 


—_ THe Spreap oF INTERNATIONAL Law 


The late Dr. James Brown Scott was a pioneer thinker in pro- 
moting knowledge of and advancing the acceptance of international 
law. Early and late, in conference and in original research, Dr. 
Scott toiled at the task of codifying international law and making 
uniform the laws that govern international practice. To stimulate 
interest in international law, for a number of years the Endow- 
ment’s Division of International Law offered five scholarships 
which were open to teachers who desired to pursue advanced 
studies on that subject, or to qualified candidates engaged in 
international law who wished to use the fellowship to complete a 
definite project already organized or started. The Division arranged 
a series of conferences of professors of international law and re- 
lated subjects to encourage study and promote teaching in these 
fields. 

Furthermore, under Dr. Scott’s general editorship, the great 
Classics of International Law have been translated into English 
and reproduced in modern editions in some thirty-nine volumes 
for the benefit of scholars, teachers, and students throughout the 
world. The proceedings of international conferences, international 
courts and arbitral tribunals have likewise been reproduced and 
made easily accessible. 


Tue AcADEMY oF INTERNATIONAL Law 


This Academy, sponsored and financed by the Endowment 
through its Division of International Law, was founded at The 
Hague in 1923 and was located in the Peace Palace at The Hague 
alongside the Permanent Court of International Justice. It had been 
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suggested as early as the Second Hague Conference of 1907 as a 
professional and scientific aid to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, the Academy occupied a 
unique position as a center for advanced study of international law 
and related subjects. Several hundred students representing many 
nationalities attended the Academy each year. There on a small 
scale was demonstrated the practicability of transcending national 
diversities and attaining cordial collaboration among those inter- 
ested in the law applicable between States. The lectures delivered 
by distinguished international faculty members, have been pub- 
lished in sixty-six large volumes and comprise a veritable library 
of international law. 


Tue CoNFERENCE AT CHATHAM House 


In March, 1935, the month when Hitler announced Germany’s 
rearmament, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
walled a three-day conference at Chatham House, London, to dis- 
cuss practical measures to be taken to restore the world’s broken 
confidence by promoting international trade, by the establishment 
of international stability of exchange, and by better organization 
of the family of nations. 

This London Conference, planned by President Butler, was 
attended by more than sixty of the leading men of the world— 
economists, business men and statesmen drawn together without 
regard to political preference or party from ten different nations. 
It resulted in the unanimous adoption of recommendations, which 
were likewise unanimously approved by the meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in Paris, June, 1935, with more 
than six hundred delegates in attendance. 

The Recommendations were as follows: 


I 


1. Seeing that the commercial policy of creditor nations is of supreme 
moment to the financial and economic stability of debtor countries in all 
parts of the world, this Conference recommends that the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain, the world’s test creditor 
nations, be requested to consult together and with other Govern- 
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ments as it might be advisable to approach, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon measures to enable the debtor nations to meet their obligations in 
goods and services and thus of materially assisting in the work of creating 
stability and restoring confidence. 

2. The Conference draws the attention of Governments to the desir- 
ability of forming low tariff or free trade unions on the model of the 
Ouchy Convention to which any nation which did not originally join 
might afterwards adhere on the same terms. 

In this connection, attention is also directed to the treaty drafted at 
the Montevideo Pan-American Conference, with special reference to the 
most-favored-nation clause. 

II 


Seeing that the instability of currencies and the chaotic condition of 
exchanges are among the chief causes of: 

1. the difficulties which trade experiences every day in concluding 
international transactions; 

2. many of the barriers further restricting that trade, such as exch 
restrictions, nn and clearing treaties, quotas, and many of 
increases of tariffs; 

3. the accumulation of gold at a few centers and the hoarding of gold 
on an extensive scale; ’ 

4. the discouragement of long-term lending, the resumption of which 
would mean increased movement of goods and a reduction in the ab- 
normal value of floating balances; 

5. a narrowing of the world’s market and a decline of world prices; 
We recommend that the leading Governments, especially in the first 
instance those of France, Great Britain, and the United States, should 
consult one another without delay for the purpose of coming to a pro- 
visional stabilization of exchange on the basis of gold—allowing for the 
possibility of readjustment in case of need—with a view to the establish- 
ment of a stable world gold standard. 


Ii 


Fundamentally, international, economic and financial problems depend 
for their solution upon the preservation of peace and the restoration of 
political confidence and security. 

Throughout the world, the people as a whole are earnestly desirous of 
peace and eagerly anxious that practical steps be taken to secure it. 
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Therefore, the policies of Governments and their use of the organs of | 


international organization should be such as will strengthen the habit of 
consultation between nations on equal terms, and thus keep them out of 
the atmosphere of war which, when it exists, makes almost impossible 
an adequate period of time for negotiation and the peaceful solution of 
disputes. These policies would include: 
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1. Strengthening the aang of Nations and increasing its influence 
and i as an impartial instrument of all the nations. 

2. Steadily building the habit of the judicial settlement of international 
disputes by use of the Permanent Court of International Justice, of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration and of commissions of inquiry and 
conciliation. 

3. Checking the constant growth of armaments which may so easily 
be used for violating the pledge given in the Pact of Paris and which are 
so heavy a burden upon the taxpayer. 

4. Steps to increase the effectiveness of the Pact of Paris by providing 
a regular method of consultation and by affording an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the Pact and of the obligations implicit in it. 

5. Recognition by peoples as well as by Governments of the fact that 
continuous consultation is the best safeguard against war and that should 
restraints ever be necessary, economic measures could or would be 
effective if virtually universal and that, if effective, military measures 
would be unnecessary. 

6. Cooperation of the nations to raise the standard of living of their 
several peoples and to assist in solving their pressing social problems as 
has already been undertaken through the International Labor Organiza- 


tion. 
IV 

Believing it to be important that there shall be made available in ac- 
cessible form all possible accurate information with respect to inter- 
national economic relations, we recommend that the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the officers and directors 
of the International Chamber of Commerce shall give consideration to 
the practicability of sponsoring jointly the institution of a competent 
commission to make a comprehensive and exhaustive survey and study 
of international economic relations in all of their aspects, to the end that 
a better understanding of these relations by the peoples of the world may 
be promoted and the cause of economic stability and progress furthered. 


After forming a Joint Committee on Economic Reconstruction 
with the International Chamber of Commerce, the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment joined with the Council of the Chamber in 
presenting to the public in 1937 the recommendations adopted by 
the Committee after an expert inquiry lasting two years. 

In the light of World War II and the events which followed, it 
is plain that had the nations of the world given effect to the recom- 
mendations resulting from the conference at Chatham House and 
the inquiry of the Joint Committee on Economic Reconstruction, 
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it might have been possible at the last moment to have avoided 
the global war. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic RELATIONS 


The general inquiry on international economic relations, begun 
in 1935 by the Joint Committee of the Carnegie Endowment and 
the International Chamber of Commerce, resulted in two invalu- 
able studies: The Improvement of Commercial Relations between 
Nations and Problems of Monetary Stabilization. Both these publi- 
cations, as well as a list of “‘Practical Recommendations”’ of the 
Joint Committee, have been wide'y read and studied. Further, a 
campaign for World Economic Cooperation was inaugurated in 
September, 1937, with a world-wide broadcast. As the report of 
the Director of the Division of Intercourse and Education pointed 
out: “There is and can be no economic nationalism without 
ultimate national suicide and world-wide disaster.” (Page 38 in 
Annual Report for 1937.) 


CoNFERENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR PEACE 

An important step in the mobilization of national organizations 
in the United States took place on October 3, 1935, when President 
Butler called together at Columbia University leaders of thought 
and opinion on international affairs to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the conference held at Chatham House: 

Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, Ohio, former Secretary of 
War, was appointed chairman of a committee “to draft a program 
of unified action on what may be done in the near future in the 
United States by organizations working for international under- 
standing.” 

This Columbia conference was the beginning of more intimate 
relationship between the Carnegie Endowment and other groups 
working in this country for world peace. 


Our RELATIONS wirH CANADA 


In June, 1935, a unique conference was held at Canton, New 
York, through the initiative of Professor Shotwell and the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
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The St. Lawrence University, and Queens University, Canada. 
There for one week men in no way connected with the official 
life of either nation, experts on international law, historians, 
economists, industrialists, bankers, experts in transportation, in 
the problems of waterways communication, and leaders of business 
affairs on both sides of the Canadian boundary, held conference. 

They were engaged in ascertaining the ways and means by 


which the United States and Canada have enjoyed their status of 
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148 years of uninterrupted peace. They were defining for general 


reference and for other States the methods of discussion and ° 


arbitration which the two nations on the Western Hemisphere 
had employed during nearly a century and a half of peace. 
Subsequent conferences were held at Queens University, Kings- 


| ton, Ontario, Canada, on June 14-18, 1937, and again at The St. 


Lawrence University, Canton, New York, on June 19-22, 1939, 
which resulted in bringing about an understanding of the mutual 
problems of Canada and the United States by leaders of opinion 
on both sides of the border. The Division of Economics and His- 
tory later published thirty volumes under the title The Relations of 
Canada and the United States, which contain a wealth of basic 
material of value to business men, economists, educators, and 
leaders of public affairs in both countries as to the mutual prob- 
lems of the two greatest countries on the North American con- 
tinent. 

On the initiative of the Endowment, through its Division of In- 
tercourse and Education, a joint nongovernmental Canada-United 
States Committee was created operating under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association, the Canadian Teachers Federation, and 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities. The committee 
has rapidly gained significant influence for increasing mutual re- 
spect, understanding, and confidence between the two nations. It 
has issued publications on pertinent topics for the use of educa- 
tional groups, has been instrumental in establishing summer work- 
shops for teachers and is concerned with the radio, press, and mo- 
tion pictures as agencies of communication between the two 
countries. It has under way a study of the treatment of Canada in 
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textbooks on United States history and of the treatment of the 
United States in textbooks on Canadian history—the first such 
joint enterprise of consequence and scope to be undertaken in this 


field. 
YouTH AND THE Peace MoveMENT 


During World War I interest in the study of international affairs 
was naturally greatly stimulated among college and university 
students. To guide this interest into channels of enlightening, 
scientific, and objective discussion of the true basis of modern 
international relations, groups, known as International Polity Clubs, 
were formed under the auspices of the American Association for 
International Conciliation in a few institutions, and by 1920 there 
were thirty-four of them. When that Association was dissolved 
in 1924, its activities, including the work with these groups, now 
called International Relations Clubs, were assumed by the Division 
of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment. 

Their growth has been phenomenal, now numbering 768 in the 
United States alone. At the same time the International Relations 
Clubs movement as a method of educating the young has been 
steadily advancing around the world, and in addition to those in 
the continental United States, there are 59 in South America, 9 
in China, 3 in Iraq, and 8 in Australia. 


Work with Orner Groups 
The Carnegie Endowment has occasionally made provision for 


SASS 


projects which fit into the Endowment’s program to organizations | 


particularly equipped to carry out the work. 

It is interesting to note that in 1938 there were twenty-seven 
national organizations in this country which were either directly 
or indirectly working to promote world peace, and all but nine 
States in this country were covered by the network of these 
groups. There are now over one hundred such organizations. 

A broad extension of activities for the information of public 
opinion resulted from the development of centers in many parts 
of the country for organizations acting in association with the 
Endowment and the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. Plans were set underway in the latter part of 1942 and 
1943 to enable the Endowment more effectively to assist in 
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organizing programs for international relations study through co- 
operation with such centers, which are now established in the 
Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain, Middle West, Great Lakes, South 
and Southeast, and Southwest regions and which have collaborated 
effectively in the distribution and use of materials, in the organiza- 
tion of adult education and forum programs, and in enlisting interest 
in radio series sponsored by the Commission and by the Endow- 
ment. The policies and methods of these regional and local 
centers vary, but there is agreement as to their fundamental 
purpose: the education of public opinion in regard to the underlying 
principles essential to security and welfare. 

In order to bring home to Americans, and particularly to the 
farmers, the great benefits derived from the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, the Endowment during this period carried out de- 
tailed and effective plans for reaching the country at large through 
literature, forums, and meetings. 

A documentary film, “Made in the U.S.A.,” produced under the 
auspices of the Committee on International Economic Policy, in 
cooperation with the Endowment, has been made available to the 
centers and other groups. This short motion picture demonstrates 
in dramatic form the dependence of the United States on other 
parts of the world for the raw materials required in the manu- 
facture of an automobile, a product regarded as essential to our 
way of living. It was circulated for local showings by organiza- 
tions through centers at Chapel Hill, Chicago, Detroit, and Min- 
neapolis, as well as at schools, camps, and army hospitals. 

Between World Wars I and II the Endowment arranged for 
groups of American editors, economists, and agriculture experts 
to visit Europe, the Far East, and South America so that the 
American people could have the benefit of reports from trusted 
and experienced observers. Endowment officials cooperated with 
the scholars of the world in the publication of literature important 
in developing cultural relations between the countries. Many of 
these volumes were translated into various languages so that 
material would be available and easily accessible to the leaders of 
public opinion throughout the world. 

Conscious of the need of informing American public opinion of 
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the various problems that were arising during the war and must 
be met when the war ended, the Carnegie Endowment, in co- 
operation with the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, spon- 
sored a radio program under the general title “Beyond Victory,” 
electrically transcribed, and distributed every week since June 
18, 1943, to nearly a hundred local radio stations throughout the 
country. In the past year this program included series of broad- 
casts under the general headings “Living Conditions in the Post- 
war World,” “Geographic Regions Involved in Postwar Planning,” 
“United Nations in Postwar World,” “Working for World 
Security,” “Know Your Allies,” “Blueprint for Postwar Pros- 
perity,” “Design for a World Organization,” “Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals,” “The San Francisco Conference and the United 
Nations Charter,” and “The Control and Constructive Use of 
Atomic Energy.” Recordings of these and the other discussions 
in the “Beyond Victory” series are available without charge to 
radio stations, schools, colleges, and discussion groups; and have 
been supplied to Army Rehabilitation Hospitals throughout the 
country. 
One HunpreptH ANNIVERSARY OF Mr. Carnecie’s Birt 


Since 1935 marked the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mr. Carnegie, special events commemorating the founder’s cen 
tenary were held. Commemorative services were arranged in 
New York, Pittsburgh, and in Dumfermline, Scotland. In Washing- 
ton a special session of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union was held in the beautiful building which Mr. Carnegie had 
presented. Four members of the European Center were invited to 
the United States in connection with the centenary celebration. 

On December 14 of that year the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Meeting of the Trustees took place at the Carnegie residence in 
New York. In addition to Mrs. Carnegie and her daughter, Mrs. 
Roswell Miller, four of the surviving original six Trustees were 
present: Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. Austen Fox, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, and President Nicholas Murray Butler. 


‘THe ADVANCE OF AGGRESSION 
During these crucial years, fascism and autarchy were advanc- 
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ing through the world. In September, 1931, the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria; and although the civilized nations protested, they did 
not move to the defense of the Chinese. It is true that a League 
of Nations joint commission, headed by Lord Lytton of Great 
Britain and with General Frank R. McCoy of the United States 
as a member, made a report on September 4, 1932, which showed 
the pattern of Japanese aggression. The Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
then Secretary of State, called on the nations of the world to back 
up the recommendations of the Lytton Report; but there was not 
enough realization either in the United Kingdom or the United 
States of the fiery path that the Japanese were to blaze to force 
the governments of the civilized world into action. 

Because of the peace machinery and the discussion of points at 
issue before the League of Nations, a slow spectacle of war’s 
approach was given to the people of the world in the case of the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict. As the aggressors had their way in Asia 
and in Africa, the European dictators, Hitler of Germany and 
Mussolini of Italy, continued to dream of grandeur and to plot 
the subjection of the world. Hitler annexed Austria in March, 
1938. After a crisis over Czechoslovakia in September, 1938, the 
British and French signed a pact with the Nazis and Fascists at 
Munich; it proved, however, to afford only a breathing space. 
Within a few months Czechoslovakia was seized by the Nazis. 
Within a year, at the beginning of September, 1939, came the 
invasion of Poland by the German Army. Once again Asia and 
Europe were in flames, and as twenty-five years before endeavors 
for an organized peace were restricted to the Americas. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 


In November, 1939, Dr. James T. Shotwel!, Director of the 
Endowment’s Division of Economics and History, took the lead 
in establishing the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, which inaugurated a progressive serious study of the prob- 
lems which would confront the nations at the end of the war. 
This Commission—composed of a group of distinguished men and 
women scientists, geographers, economists, educators, physicists, 
international lawyers, and other experts in world problems, in- 
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cluding a number of Endowment Trustees and officers—was to 
exercise a great influence on public thinking. During the years 
which followed until V-J Day, August 14, 1945, when the United 
Nations had caused the surrender of their enemies, the Commission 
produced some noteworthy reports including: The United Nations 
and the Organization of Peace; Fundamentals of the International 
Organization; Security and World Organization; The Economic Or- 
ganization of Welfare. Many of its proposals were adopted for 
inclusion in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and later actually in 
the Charter of the United Nations signed at San Francisco on 
June 26, 1945, and ratified by the United States Senate on July 
28, 1945. 
DECLARATIONS OF PRINCIPLES 


The trustees of the Carnegie Endowment have from time to 
time adopted certain principles as a guide to international relations. 
On December 11, 1944, by a resolution, the Trustees urged that 
the United States take its share of responsibilities in the establish- 
ment of a general international organization substantially as set 
forth in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

At an earlier date on December 13, 1943, they stated their 
appreciation of the negotiations with reference to the war and the 
conditions of peace which had been agreed upon at Moscow, 
Teheran, and Cairo, emphasizing particularly the joint Four- 
Nation Declaration which accepted “the necessity of establishing 


at the earliest practicable date a general international organization, 


based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States, and open to membership by all such States, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
In a statement made on May 6, 1943, reaffirming their faith ina 
universal association of nations to preserve international peace, 
they pointed out that “The choice is inescapable. It is either the 
erection of the structure of peace or reliance upon the instruments 
of death and destruction.” Still earlier, in a declaration of Decem- 
ber 14, 1942, they asserted the belief, felt to be widely recognized, 
“that war is no longer a controllable instrument of national policy 
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and that the indispensable defeat of the forces of aggression in 
this war will be another empty victory unless an organization of 
nations is effected to preserve the peace, backed by a force ade- 
quate to make effective the decrees of such judicial agencies as 
may be created to deal with disputes between nations.” 


ENDOWMENT SERVicEs DurING THE War 


On December 8, 1941—the day after Pearl Harbor—the Trus- 
tees, who were assembled in New York for their semi-annual 
meeting, unanimously adopted resolutions condemning the Japanese 
attack, and commending the Government of the United States for 
patient efforts to settle the dispute by peaceful means. Also the 
Trustees placed at the disposal of the Government all the facilities 


of the Endowment developed since the First World War. As a 


result an immense amount of research was done for various gov- 
ernment departments, branches, and agencies, as well as for foreign 
embassies and legations. The Trustees also looked toward the 
postwar period and continued work for the maintenance of peace 
through organized international cooperation. 

Among the agencies which used the Endowment’s facilities 


| during the war were: Departments of State, War, Labor, Com- 


merce, and the Treasury; the Supreme Court; the Maritime Com- 
mission; Lend-Lease Administration; National Resources Plan- 
ning Board; Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
Army Air Forces; Office of Strategic Services; Office of War In- 
forrnation; and the American National Red Cross. 

The Division of International Law undertook to study the 
experience in international administration under the League of 
Nations and other international bodies and has produced a series 
of studies entitled “Studies in the Administration of International 
Law and Organization.” These studies were heavily drawn upon 
during the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco, the conferences dealing with the 
reorganization of the International Court of Justice, and during the 
conferences in London which are actually setting up these new 
international organizations. They are still in great demand by 
officials of the United States and foreign governments. 
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ENDOWMENT REPRESENTATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. John Foster Dulles, a Trustee of the Endowment, was 
appointed by the State Department as Adviser to the American 
delegation at the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco. Other Trustees attending the historic 
meeting were Dr. James T. Shotwell, George A. Finch, W. W. 
Chapin, David P. Barrows, and Philip C. Jessup. Dr. Shotwell and 
Mr. Finch were the Endowment’s official representatives to the 
Conference, the former acting there as Chairman of the Consultants 
from national organizations designated by the Department of State 
for collaboration with the United States Delegation. Professor 
Jessup served as a technical expert with the United States Delega- 
tion. Malcolm W. Davis, Associate Director of the Division of | the pr 
Intercourse and Education, acted by appointment of the Depart- (Carne 
ment of State as Executive Officer to the First Commission of the | Mr, ¢ 
Conference. was r 















Tue Start oF THE UNrrep Nations 


When the time came for the signing of the United Nations | peen . 
Charter, public opinion polls revealed that approximately eighty | mansh 
per cent of our people supported entrance into a world orgamiza- | of stat 
tion. Yet it was apparent that, while many favored American ad- | thar ¢- 
herence, only a small proportion have had a chance to understand 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter. It was essential that 
American opinion be constantly informed and given guidance as 
new problems arise in this changing world. American leaders on} CAI 
all levels have to guide their groups intelligently as ease of com- 
munication makes it possible for prejudiced and partisan ideas to | Fesnx 
reach the ears and eyes of Americans by radio, press, motion pic-| _prir 
tures, and television. erase 

It was not until the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor on Decem-| je, 
ber 7, 1941, that the American people awoke to the sober realiza- Josern 
tion that as long as war threatens anywhere in the world, the] ,... 
United States is not safe. So it took a second world war to bring JosePr: 
the American people to a realization of their responsibility fot} j,;, 
making and keeping the peace. | Karr. ( 
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World War II cost in men and money, according to an estimate 
by the United States War Department, is approximately 80,000,000 
casualties for all countries, and 1,069,632 for the United States. 
The overall cost of the war, as of June 30, 1945, was slightly 
over a trillion dollars. 

The Atlantic Charter, the Yalta agreements, the Crimea and 
Potsdam Conferences, brought before the world the part which 
the United States of America was to play in the winning and 
keeping of the peace. 

With the ratification of the United Nations Charter, the United 
States at last took its place officially in the family of the nations 
of the world. 

Today is has an informed and quickened public opinion to meet 
the problems of the future. There are many difficulties ahead. The 
Carnegie Endowment will continue to work toward carrying out 
Mr. Carnegie’s vision in the world. The greatest immediate task 
was revealed in the glare of the atomic bombs. 

A Committee on Atomic Energy, composed of physical and 
political scientists and of industrial leaders and public men, has 
been appointed under Endowment auspices and under the chair- 
manship of Dr. James T. Shotwell. To this most pressing problem 
of statesmanship today will be devoted the best efforts and energies 
that can be rallied to seek its solution for the welfare of the world. 


COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


December 1, 1945 


Frank AypeLotte, Director, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton 

ArtHur A. Battantine, Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 

Josepx W. Barker, Dean, Faculty of Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN, Professor, International Law, Columbia 
University 

Kart Compton, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

James B. Conant, President, Harvard University 
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J. B. Conpuirre, Department of Economics, University of Calj- 
fornia; Associate Director, Division of Economics and History, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Joun W. Davis, Vice-President, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace 
Matcotm W. Davis, Acting Director, Division of Intercourse 
and Education, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Joun Foster Duttes, Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace; Adviser, American Delegation, San Francisco 


Conference 


Gano Dunn, President, J. G. White Engineering Corporation |: 


Crark M. Eicuevsercer, Director, Commission to Study the 


Organization of Peace 
Georce Fie.pine Extor, author, military critic, New York Herald 


Tribune 


Wituram Emerson, President, American Association for the 


United Nations 

Georce A. Frincu, Executive Secretary and Director, International 
Law, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

Raymonp B. Fospick, President, Rockefeller Foundation 

Doveras S. Freeman, Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; Editor, Richmond News-Leader 

J. Wii1aM Fucsricnt, United States Senator, Arkansas 

Huntincton Gitcurist, American Cyanimid Company; Con- 
sultant to State Department on international organization; 
Member, American delegation to the United Nations London 
Preparatory Conference 

Reusen G. Gustavson, President, Institute of Nuclear Research, 
Chicago University 

Man.ey O. Hupson, Judge, Permanent Court of International 
Justice 

Purp C. Jessup, Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; Professor. of International Law, Columbia University 
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Freperick C. McKee, Treasurer, American Association for the 


United Nations 
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| Ropert A. Miuixan, Chairman, Executive Council, California 
Institute of Technology 

Witt ALLAN Nezttson, Vice-President, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace 

Georce B. PecraM, Dean of the Graduate Faculties, Columbia 
University (Manhattan Project) 

RavpH Barton Perry, Harvard University; President, Universi- 
ties Committee on Postwar International Problems 

WinrteLp W. Ruerter, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 

Davis SarnorF, President, Radio Corporation of America 

‘Maurice S. Suerman, Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; Editor, Hartford Courant 

James T. SHotwe.i, Chairman, Committee on Atomic Energy; 
Director, Division of Economics and History, Carnegie Endow- 

| ment for International Peace 
Henry B. Smytu, Princeton University (Manhattan Project) 

Haroip E. Strassen, former Governor of Minnesota 

Harotp Urey, Institute of Nuclear Research, Chicago University 
(Manhattan Project) 

Exior Wapswortn, Trustee and Treasurer, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; formerly chairman, American Section, 
International Chamber of Commerce 

Tuomas J. Watson, Trustee, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; President, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration; formerly President, International Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Josepx H. Vixurts, Director, Division of Social Sciences, Rocke- 

feller Foundation 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE ATOMIC BOMB! | 7 
By tue Rr. Hon. Sir Artuur Sarter, P.C., G.B-E., K.C.B.,C.B., MP, stup 


This meeting was originally planned for July. In the three a 
months which have since elapsed three great world events have | ; 
occurred,—apart from the change in our own political scene | ny 
which I shall not discuss to-night: first, the San Francisco — 
second, the atomic bomb; and third, the achievement of victory and end 
peace, with the defeat of Japan. In any earlier period of history | _. 
any one of these great events would have been enough to mark, | 4 gre 
not a month, nor a year, but an epoch. We are thus vividly re 
minded of both the enlarged scale, and the accelerated pace, of} jh. y 
events in the world in which we now live. trogle 
The prevention of war is now overwhelmingly the most im| 7}, 
portant problem that faces humanity. If we solve that, we can, 
deal with every economic, social, and political difficulty that cl ein 
confront us. But if war recurs, civilization as we know it may] gj: 
perish; mankind may relapse into misery and savagery exceeding} 4 nde 
anything history records of the Dark Ages. vising 
In the forefront of all is the atomic bomb and what it meam&) qa, ; 
It is in the lurid light of released atomic energy that we have / pation 
reexamine the new Charter and every other instrument or method If the: 
of safeguarding peace. ins 
You have seen photographs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. You urgenc 
know that two small bombs, weighing only a few pounds, welt! shire. 
enough to destroy two great cities in an instant, and that released depend 
radio-activity went on killing long after the original blast. Meat; 4, 
time the scientists best qualified to judge tell us that future bombs} p,i.:, 
will be many times as powerful; that it will be possible’ to launch} .4..:., 
them in rockets through the stratosphere over vast ranges afi order 
with precision of aim; and that the secret of manufacture, thougl} wish d. 
now confined to a few men in America (and less completely i} «j¢y7 « 
Great Britain and Canada) will be discovered in from three 1) the wa: 
five years by other industrial countries. 
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1Speech delivered at Oxford, England, October 8, 1945, and issued unde} vember : 
auspices of the Oxford Joint Committee of the United Nations Associatioif title “T} 
and Federal Union. 
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“4 
MB' | The military conclusions from these facts and forecasts are 
MP ' stupendous. What navies could survive such a force? How can 
_ armies achieve a concentration of strength—and without concen- 


three | tration what are armies? With the rocket-bomb will the aeroplane 
have itself be more than an obsolete anachronism? Radar detection of 
cen, | conveying aeroplanes will give no protection against a rocket. A 
tel; + bomb concealed in a suitcase, or launched from a remote country, 
y and can destroy a fleet, an army, a city. It is difficult to conceive any 
story | principle of military defense except dispersal—lateral dispersal in 
natk, | 4 great country with enough space, and vertical dispersal in a 


Y tf | small country—which in plain terms means going underground. Is 
©, Of) the world of the future to be a world of village hamlets and 
__) troglodytes? 
| ll ' The political conclusions are no less far-reaching. If world 
*) ent cannot save us, the world as we know it is lost. In 
may’ the words of the King’s speech: “the nations of the world must 
may} abolish recourse to war or perish by mutual destruction.” Sir John 
oding Anderson, Chairman of the Committee of Scientists which is ad- 
vising the Government, said a few days ago: “The development 
cams, ' calls for nothing less than a complete readjustment of all inter- 
ve (0 ' national relations and for the framing of a new order of society. 
thol| If there is delay, incalculable mischief may be done.” President 
Truman has shown that he realizes the responsibility and the 
You} urgency. He is inviting others, in the first instance those who 
welt) share the secret, to a consultation.? The fate of mankind may 
cased depend on the result. 
ca-/ An American magazine has recalled a remark of the great 
ombs} British scientist, Rutherford, who was working on the problem of 
ranch splitting the atom in the last war. He was asked to give it up in 
} ail! order to find the answer to the submarine, which threatened us 
oust! with defeat in that war as it did again three years ago. He replied: 
ly | “If I succeed in splitting the atom, it will be more important than 
€ 1) the war.” Upon which the American magazine laconically com- 
——} 2A statement concerning this consultation was issued at Washington, No- 


und} vember 15, and was published in International Conciliation, No. 416, under the 
*iation} title “Three-Nation Declaration on Atomic Energy.” 
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ments: “He did: And it was.” Rutherford doubtless had in ming 
the possible use of atomic energy for the beneficent uses of peace, | 
But these benefits are distant, if not doubtful. The menace ij 
instant. I confess to sympathy with the remark of another great 
and earlier, British scientist, Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, who 
recetly reported by Sir James Marchant as saying: “If I 
stumble upon the secret of splitting the atom, I would carry th 
secret with me to the grave.” Is the world politically fit—can if 
become so—to use and not abuse this new force? Happy indeg 
it would have been if world government could first have 
securely established. It is God’s mercy that the Germans had ng 
completed their researches before their defeat. It was obviously 
necessary that our scientists should attempt—as they have 
brilliantly succeeded—to forestall them. But it might have been) perhay 
better for the world if all scientists had run into an insuperable} fertere 
snag which would have defied research for many years. In passing) | Can 
I cannot refrain from expressing disquiet at the circumstances it} will si 
which the bomb was first used. I do not question that the destrué| even, 
tion of two cities is preferable to the alternative of a long war with) many | 
the loss of millions of additional Allied lives. But many of us aft, of the: 
deeply disturbed that it was used apparently without ascertaining ‘ be ter 
that this was indeed the alternative, without waiting to see tht} several 
impact upon Japan of Russia’s known entry into the war it} encour 
mediately afterwards, without a first demonstration in Japan out} then a 
side a city area, and with so short an interval between Hiroshimi) be sur. 
and Nagasaki. -| organiz 
But it is of the future not the past that I now wish to speak! League 
What can result, what do we think should result, from Presid tt} launche 
Truman’s consultation? There are those who say that because il} feature 
would be both intolerable and impracticable for the secret to t| believe 
kept permanently as the monopoly of one or several powers il} defense 
should be immediately divulged. I do not agree. The possession @| Imm 
the secret, in my view, places an inescapable responsibility updij But the 
those who have it, to use the brief respite of a few years and thei] peace v 
temporary negotiating lever, to attempt to institute adequate sal6} settle d 
guards against misuse. I make this suggestion. That Americi] Is the 
Great Britain and Canada should immediately offer to entrust tif be that 
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secret to the Security Council of the new organization, on the 
a condition that each country (including those who make the offer) 
ce it should give the Council effective rights of inspection in their 
great, territories, the Council having the right and duty to send its in- 
> Wal spectors everywhere, and being required, by an irrevocable decis- 
hould | jon, to destroy any bomb-producing factories, except—if there is 
y the } an exception—in the Council’s own territory, suitably situated and 
can it} adequately guarded by international force. I realize the difficulties 
nde@l | and the defects of this proposal. It may fail. But I think it should 
beei | be tried, and that the offer should be made at once, while the secret 
d not} has still perhaps some years to run. If a more adequate and practi- 
ously | cable solution can be found, so much the better. But it is time for 
ve %) concrete suggestions to be placed on the table of discussion—and 
been | perhaps well that some should come from those who are not 
erable fettered by the responsibility of negotiating statesmen. 
Assing Can we indeed hope that anything less than I have suggested 
es a will suffice? If bombs are made and stored in fifty countries, or 

even, say, a dozen industrial countries, can we really expect that 
‘vi many years will pass before a handful of dictatorial rulers in one 
8 af | of these countries—or perhaps even a group of gangsters—will 
aiming ‘ be tempted to the fatal step? It might come suddenly, or after 
¢ tht| several intermediate stages of temptation: first excessive claims 
r if} encouraged by possession of the bomb: then threats: then deadlock : 
n Out} then a passionate order by a few desperate men. Peace can never 
shim} be sure until the bomb is immunized: nor can the new security 

organization have a fair chance. For this organization, like the 
speak: | League, assumes and requires time—not necessarily before war is 
sidemt} launched, but before a decision can be reached. It is a terrible 
use il} feature of the atomic bomb that it may tempt an aggressor to 
to Mt} believe that he can achieve a decision and annihilate the forces of 
ers it} defense or retribution before they can be invoked. 
ical Immediate safeguards against the bomb are therefore essential. 

apa} But they are not enough. There can be no permanent assurance of 

1 chet peace without an appropriate instrument of world government to 
> sal} settle disputes and restrain aggression. 
xeric} Is the new Charter such an instrument? I think the answer must 
ist OK] be that it is at once incomplete and indispensable. It is neither the 
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sole method by which peace must be sought nor the last word asa } —be 
charter of a permanent world organization. It is the starting point | pew 
for a sustained effort to achieve an adequate form of world goy. | be ay 
ernment; it is not the crown and completion of such an effort, | can t 
But it provides itself the means by which we can strengthen its | make 
weaknesses and amend its defects. It merits and demands our sup | tion ' 
port, but a support which must be active, sustained, and reform | Yo 
ing, not mere complacent acceptance. the o! 
It is easy, only too easy, to point to imperfections. The Cheng of th 
opens, in my view unwisely, by stating that is it based on the enoug 
principle of the sovereign equality of all Member States. It may a 
be justly said that, in the provisions which follow, the equality is 
unreal and the sovereignty of the great powers too little modified, 
As to equality, however, one thing I think needs to be said very fms 
emphatically. It is neither common sense, nor practicable, na | —_ 
indeed democratic, that small and great countries should have 
equality of voting power or of influence in determining world i cri 
policy. Why should the population of a country have greatet) Unite: 
influence per capita if it is broken up into small States than ifit} create 
unites into a larger one? Would, or should, the United States of! Pati 
America have had more influence if they had never been united? | there j 
What a small country may reasonably expect is not equality of | —for ; 
influence, but equal justice—and a protection against aggression | interns 
without which justice is impossible. The criticism of the veto dl! few y: 
each of the great powers is therefore much more important. The) organiz 
military or “sanctions” machinery cannot be put into operatiol| machin 
if any one of the five principal powers blocks it. This means that! firse st 
it cannot be used if either the quarrel is between the great powell} teconst 
themselves, or if one to them supports a small aggressor nation—| who w 
and these two cases cover all the most serious real dangers of wat! new or 
It is obvious that, so long as this remains the position, the NeW] see this 
Security Council cannot be regarded as a satisfactory and perma ment te 
nent organization for the prevention of war. It is however trut/ 
that the present provision merely reflects the inescapable fact that} | - 
in the years immediately ahead of us, if there is a fatal and perm®} js, and | 
nent quarrel going to the point of war—I am not, of course, think had, nex 
ing of any such temporary setback in negotiation as last week’ 
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—between the great powers, or the three greatest of them, the 
a x | new organization cannot anyhow function. War may even then 
we: be averted, but it will be averted by other measures. The Charter 
can be, must be, amended when the relations between the powers 
q make it possible. It at least affords a medium of regular consulta- 
tion which should contribute to this result. 

} You will ask why the new League may hope to succeed when 
FEE tech onc failed, You will fnd no snewer in thaddesided peovisines 
iter of the Charter. There are some improvements, but they are not 
the | enough to make the difference between success and failure. Never- 
may | theless I believe the new League has a much better chance for two 
yf} reasons. First its membership includes America and Russia, as the 
fied. | League of 1920 did not, and it was the absence of these two 
vety | countries which was the League’s principal source of weakness. 
not | Second, the peoples of the world now know much more about what 
have | war means and about its causes. If, therefore, you are inclined to 
orld | be critical of the new Charter, I would say “support it, join the 
atet| United Nations association, and then do everything you can to 

if it | create the conditions which will enable it to be improved.” 
sof Patience, persistence, and determination will all be needed. And 
ted? ; there is one danger against which I would wish to give a warning 
y | —for the danger will be less if we have foreseen it. Most of the 
international tasks on which the limelight will play in the next 
oof! few years will be, must be, undertaken, not by the new world 
organization, but by the victorious belligerents acting through other 
tit | machinery—the fate of Germany and Japan, the new frontiers, the 
first steps to control the atomic bomb, the first stages in European 
reconstruction must all be so treated. It is the victorious belligerents 
who will create the new peace system. It will be the task of the 
new organization not to make the peace but to preserve it. As we 
see this happening it is essential that we should not allow disillusion- 
ment to discredit and so weaken the new organization which is 

designed for other and more permanent tasks. 

I have said that the new peace organization, indispensable as it 
a is, and offering the best hope for humanity that we have or have 
a ink} had, needs to be fortified, developed, amended. The change ulti- 
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mately required is perhaps greater than many of us, and mogt 
governments, are yet prepared for. 

We now depend, for the moment we must depend, upon suc. | 
cessiveagreements between sovereign great powers themselves sub. 
ject to no supernational government by which (with the assent of 
their own peoples) they are themselves controlled. This is inevit. 
able for the moment, but it can be no permanent solution. 

The root of war is international anarchy between sovereign 
States—the fact that there is no supernational instrument of goy- 
ernment which, in a few but vital matters, controls sovereign 
States, including the greatest, in the same way as a national gov. 
efnment controls the federated States, the local authorities, the 
individual citizens within its own borders. Such a supernational | 
authority needs an effective loyalty of the peoples—which is as | 
consistent with patriotism as patriotism is consistent with local 
loyalties to country or city. Patriotism itself is not an alternative 
but the crown and fruit of narrower loyalties. And it needs to be | 
both expressed and developed through a suitable constitutional 
form of government. National sovereignties need to be diluted, 
subordinated, in a large measure merged. And until we achieve | 
such a form of government, through a development of the Charter _ 
or otherwise, covering at least a number of like-minded countries 
with a preponderance of collective power, the peace of the world 
may be preserved but it will always be precarious. The change is 
not intrinsically less possible than that by which national govem- 
ments have controlled feudal lotds, and federations comprised 
separate States. But it will need a vast, continuing effort, at 
instructed and determined public in all free countries, a new lever 
of power to compel action. It may be that the atomic bomb—the 
knowledge of what it otherwise threatens—will give this lever, 
and that its power to achieve a constructive purpose will thus be 
as great as its destructive potency. But we need also the potency of 
leadership. Is there any among those who now hold the world’s 
most glittering positions—military or civilian—who will give the 
lead? 

You will perhaps think that, in what I have just said, I have 
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spoken as a federalist rather than as a supporter of either the old 
League or the new, both of which are inter-State systems and not, 
in the sense in which I have used the term, a true supernational 
authority. I am sorry to note some signs of a fratricidal dispute 
between federalists and League supporters. I should like to appeal 
to both to regard each other as allies and not rivals—and for a 
very simple reason. Speaking as one who, for the best ten years of 
his life, worked in the service of the League, I have always be- 
lieved that where sovereignties can be merged through some form 


__ of federation the prospects of peace have gained. But I have always 


believed also that such a process must be both gradual and partial 
and that until it is complete an inter-State system like that of 


‘ the League and the Charter is essential. Moreover absolute 
| sovereignty can be mitigated and diluted through, as well as out- 


side, the Charter. I would therefore appeal to League of Nations 
supporters to welcome and work for federation where it is pos- 
sible; and I would equally appeal to Federalists to support the 
Charter in its indispensable work where, at any given time, 
federation is not possible. 

The task before us is therefore long and arduous. But it is not 


‘ impossible. It is not more difficult than others which have been 


successfully accomplished in the past. 

You will still, indeed, hear foolish people say that we cannot - 
stop war because we cannot change human nature. But it is not 
necessary to change human nature but only human conduct. Human 
nature cannot be quickly changed, but human conduct can be,— 
and the conduct of States as well as of individuals. It may be 
indeed that, in the breasts of all of us, beneath the crust of decent 
civilized behavior, there lurk the same primitive and savage pas- 
sions which we have seen erupting into the savagery of Belsen. 
But if the fundamental stuff of our human nature has not been 
changed, our conduct has been changed by education, tradition, 
and civilized government. The globe on which we live, eight 
thousand miles from rim to rim, has within it explosive forces and 
molten fire, of which we are from time to time reminded by 
earthquakes and volcanoes; but the thin crust of a few miles on 
the surface has for many centuries sustained great cities and civil- 
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izations in safety and security. So it is with the fires and passions 
of men and States. A crust of civilized tradition and collective 
restraint will give us security against our own passions as the 
crust of the world does against natural forces. 

If the effort required is immense so is the reward. If we look 
across the wide and yawning abyss of nearer dangers to the distant 
promised land of peace and security, man now has a prospect never 
before within his gaze. Jf we can control the atomic bomb, if we 
can prevent war, man’s resources—perhaps in a few years to be 
reinforced by atomic energy—afford the material basis for a 
richer and wider civilization than could even have been conceived 
in any earlier age. What has hitherto been the privilege of a 
fortunate few, in rare periods and small areas, can be the heritage 
of all mankind. 
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